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his authority, he did not fail to restrict their autonomy to limits compatible
with his power. We find this to be the case in France in the towns within
the royal domain, especially in Paris, and it is equally obvious in England,
where no town ever escaped, or sought to escape, from monarchical
supremacy.

Between the urban constitutions of one region we generally find an
apparent kinship which enables them to be grouped together. In the
Netherlands we easily distinguish a Flemish type, a Brabancon type,
a Liegeois type, and a Hollander type. It often happened that towns not
very close to each other received or adopted the charter of an older town.
Thus, for instance, the institutions of Rouen were copied by many localities
in Poitou, Orleanais, and Gascony.

During the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries urban insti-
tutions became extended to a large number of villages or bourgs of rural
character. In order to attract men to their lands, the kings, princes, or
local seigneurs promised to extend to immigrants who contemplated
settling there the advantages of autonomy and municipal liberties. We
are here referring to the miles neuves. This name was applied to villages
possessing a charter of franchise liberating their inhabitants from the
former rigid domanial law, and granting them a communal organisation
to a greater or lesser degree.   Several of these charters enjoyed a wide
diffusion.   That of Lorris (1155) was for instance extended throughout
the royal domain in France, that of Beaumont (1182) throughout
Champagne, Lorraine, and Luxembourg, that of Prisches throughout
Hainault.   We know too that the charter of the Norman bourg of
Breteuil was adopted by many cities in England, Wales, and even Ireland.
It must not, however, be supposed that the villes neuves^ or bourgs
enfranchised by charters, can be absolutely classed with towns properly
so called.   It is obviously very hard to explain the difference, and in
certain cases almost impossible. But it is certain that between a city like
Bruges or Ghent, and a village like Prisches or Beaumont, or even a
bourg like Breteuil, or between London and Rhuddlan, the contrast is
too great to allow complete assimilation. The viUe neuve and enfranchised
bourg had actually received only a minimum of such urban institutions
as were applicable to rural populations. Almost always, the essential part
of the franchise granted to them was restricted to fixing conditions
affecting persons and tenures.   The latter were often governed by the
system of bourgage, which was liberty when compared with the old
tenures of seignorial law, and which was obviously copied from urban
tenures. But this would not justify us in regarding the burghers of the
vittes neuves as equal to the burghers of towns.  To prove this we need
only recall the fact that at least in Normandy we find mention of rural
bourgeois given with their land. Elsewhere we find that the inhabitants
of rntte* neuves were still subject to forced labour in aid of their lord, and
eyean to certain dues of servile origin. Moreover the degree of communal